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The Next Ten Years In Special Education* 
Edgar A. Doll 
Director of Research, The Training School at Vineland, N. J. 


The first special class for subnormal children is said to have 
been established at Halle, Germany, in 1859. This was apparently in- 
tended as a restoration class for backward children unable to keep 
pace with the regular work of the grades. This class, however, soon 
filled up with definitely feeble-minded children so that the original 
purpose of the class had to be abandoned ; apparently the time was not 
yet ripe for the systematic recognition of the needs of such children. 

The first special class for subnormal children in this country is 
generally credited to Cleveland about 1890. There is some uncer- 
tainity about these early beginnings because the special class for 
definitely feeble-minded children had not yet been recognized as an 
educational necessity. These early classes were usually composed of 
various sorts of misfits, for the importance of feeble-mindedness as 
a cause of educational failure had not yet been discovered. 

The training of the feeble-minded outside the field of general 
education began about 1800 with Itard’s efforts with the “Savage of 
Aveyron.” Seguin’s remarkable work on the education of the feeble- 
minded was published about fifty years later at about the time that 
definite public recognition was first being accorded the feeble-minded. 

With the extension of free education in this country to compul- 
sory education and the consequent bringing to school of many children 
who previously either did not enter school or quickly failed, feeble- 
mindedness became definitely recognized as a distinct problem of mod- 
ern education. This consciousness of the presence of mental defi- 
cients in our schools was hastened by the development of the Binet- 
Simon tests about 1910. With the use of this measuring instrument 
we for the first time gained some definite idea as to the extent of 





* Read before the Special Class Section of the New York State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Albany, N. Y., October, 1926. 
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feeble-mindedness in the school population. In the meantime the 
work of the public institutions which had been established for the care 
of the feeble-minded in many states had given us some idea as to 
the means of dealing with these children and the more hopeful methods 
of training them. 


Between 1900 and 1910, approximately, many scientific studies 
called attention to the serious social menace of the unsupervised feeble- 
minded and emphasized the importance of providing care and train- 
ing for them beyond the possibilities of public institutions. Following 
this social indictment of the feeble-minded, the decade of 1910 to 1920 
became what Davies has called an alarmist stage. Inspired by the 
research findings of Goddard and Kuhlmann, and the public welfare 
activities of Johnstone, Fernald, Rogers and other leaders, and aided 
by the publicity campaign of the National Committee on Provision 
for the Feeble-Minded, many of our large public school systems made 
rapid and extensive provision for their subnormal children. Permis- 
sive legislation was passed in certain states giving state aid to rural 
districts to encourage the establishment of special education for de- 
fectives outside the large municipalities. 

This agitation about the feeble-minded became lost in the shadows 
of the great war. Coincident with the subsequent interest in the larg- 
er social problems of our country, which focused attention on many 
other educational needs, came a dearth of well-prepared teachers and 
supervisors for special class work. The psychologists had been per- 
haps a bit too enthusiastic and the educators perhaps a bit too opti- 
mistic. At any rate, about eight years ago the special class movement 
suffered a distinct decline. 

In popular language the program had by this time been “over- 
sold.” The problem seemed too difficult to solve, the teachers too 
difficult to get, and the returns too slight in relation to the excessive 
costs. What wonder, then that many school administrators absorbed 
in introducing other important educational reforms, should lose heart 
and give their full attention to the more popular principle and appar- 
ently more fruitful task of classifying all children according to their 
intellectual needs, which was made possible by the immediate popu- 
larity and utility of the group intelligence test. 

What is the modern special class? How is it established? What 
children compose it? What are its objectives, its methods, its costs? 
Does it meet a real necessity, and is it justified by its results? The 
public now is so seriously interested that it seeks definite information. 
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The school administrator is not so hostile as he is inquisitive. The 
parent is both sentimental and practical. How shall we undertake 
to improve the present situation, and just what are the most probable 
lines of development during the next decade? 

In making an evaluation we may review the present situation 
throughout the country by stating some general assumptions regarding 
special classes. We may then critically examine these assumptions in 
the light of the actual facts. 

1. We may assume, for example, that the special classes for the 
feeble-minded contain only feeble-minded children. From our obser- 
yations throughout the country, however, we fear that this assumption 
js open to challenge in that these special classes sometimes contain 
subnormal children who are not definitely feeble-minded. This is be- 
cause there has been in many places a tendency to ignore the impor- 
tance of feeble-mindedness as such and to place in the special class 
all kinds of children who show marked mental retardation as indicated 
solely by an I. Q. status regardless of nationality, social status, race, 
special disability, and other diagnostic factors. This confusion is 
unfortunate. It complicates the problem of special class education 
and also menaces the welfare of intellectually retarded children who 
are not technically feeble-minded. The special class for the feeble- 
minded should not be confused with restoration classes for other 
types of problem children in the schools. 

2. We may assume that where adequate provision has been made 
for subnormal children in large school systems there will be special 
centers, or special schools, and that in these special centers there is a 
better system of classification, better supervision, better teaching, more 
diversity of instruction, better spirit and better social contacts than 
is the case in the isolated special class. But this assumption also is 
open to question, for in some places we hear that the single class has 
definite advantages over the special center and that the concentration 
of children in these centers does not always bring about the expected 
advantages. We may be surprised, however, if we find that on the 
whole the advantages of the special center do not greatly outweigh 
the advantages of the local special class except, perhaps, as the local 
class has a wider educative effect upon the entire school system. 

3. We may assume that the typical special class for the feeble- 
minded is composed of not more than twenty pupils, more or less 

homogeneous with respect to mental level, and that the average atten- 
dance is about eighty to ninety per cent of the enrollment. However, 
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many administrators object to the special class when limited to twenty, 
Some experimental studies show that the efficiency of instruction does 
not suffer from as many as twenty-five homogeneous children. And 
many special classes show a wide range of variation in mental level 
and type of pupils. ; 

4. We may assume that in the typical special class the educa- 
tional ideals and objectives are clearly defined and that there is ample 
provision for bridging the gap between the special class and the com- 
munity, both during and after the period of attendance. In this con- 
nection we may also assume that the curriculum of the typical special 
class is something better than a compromise between the traditions of 
the institutions for the feeble-minded and the traditions of the 
academic public school system. We may assume still further that 
this curriculum is closely identified with such educational ideals as 
have been set up, and that too much emphasis is not being placed on 
academic work as compared with handwork, that the handwork is 
not too formal, is not merely a relic of the primitive arts, and that 
practical industrial arts are to be found in most places. 


But we fear the conditions thus assumed will not be found in 
actual practice. We find some special class teachers and supervisors 
who have not clearly defined the purpose of the special class in terms 
of social and educational objectives. In a frank discussion of the 
curriculum we meet considerable differences of opinion, particularly 
with respect to the traditional manual subjects and the proportion of 
academic time. In discussing this question with the ordinary teacher 
we generally obtain in place of clear-cut statements or logical argu- 
ments or the demonstration of results, a number of educational shib- 
boleths and vague general statements, chiefly of a sentimental or wish- 
fulfillment kind. And as the argument proceeds we meet many nega- 
tive arguments, such as the value of special class segregation for the 
normal child, or else by a shower of reproach and the challenge “what 
would you do instead.” 


5. Finally we may assume that the achievements of the special 
class are easily demonstrated and that they have been reduced to 
objective measurement. But most of these statements of results are 
formulated in terms of yearnings and wishes rather than in forms that 
would persuade a board of education or a school superintendent to 
increase or even maintain the special class budget. Only in a few 
places is there a real effort to measure achievement and to justify 
the organization and cost of the special class on a strictly objective 
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and a practical basis. Here and there we see splendid demonstrations 
of the cash value, or the social value, or the individual value of spe- 
cial class education which more than justifies cost and effort. In 
some communities arguments on results are so convincing that the 
entire community is back of the program and quickly resents any inter- 
ference or curtailment. In others there is an almost justifiable lack 
of public support. 

Does not such an inventory challenge us to look forward to the 
next ten years of special class instruction? However, good or bad 
the work of the present, should we not anticipate the trend of possible 
improvement as indicated by the new experiences which are continually 
occurring in the leading special classes of the country? Does it not 
challenge us to set up a definite program of reasonable objectives 
which we shall undertake to accomplish or reach ten years from now? 
Such a program might be formulated somewhat as follows. 


1. Purposes. The educational purposes of the special class are: (a) 
To segregate definitely feeble-minded children from other children of 
the public schools to the end that they may receive such special train- 
ing as will enable them to live more effectively and more abundantly. 
(b) To train them in such habits of conventional conduct as will 
enable them to function socially to the highest degree permitted by 
their limited endowment whether in society at large or under the 
protection of institutional care. (c) To develop such industrial 
habits and skills as will enable them to achieve their highest possible 
measure of economic success. (d) To teach them those things that 
they can learn and will make use of when they become men and 
women in years. (e) To establish such contacts before leaving 
school as will enable them to enter into the life of the community. 
(f) To prepare certain cases for ultimate institutional life. (g) To 
control the sex conduct of feeble-minded girls of child-bearing age and 
to establish high standards of home life for such girls as cannot or 
need not be cared for in institutions. 

2. Setection. Children should be selected for admission to special 
classes for the feeble-minded only on the ground of being feeble-mind- 
ed. Where feeble-mindedness is coupled with habitual incorrigibility 
such children should be provided for elsewhere. This selection should 
be made not only on the basis of intelligence quotient, but also with 
due regard for the social and medical factors present in each case. 
In other words, admission to a special class should be made on the 
basis of social inadequacy, educational inadequacy, and mental inade- 
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quacy, which conditions cannot be properly established without social, 
medical, psychological, educational, and in some instances psychiatric 
study. In making these selections the initial or preliminary selection 
should not be left to chance but should be made systematically through 
an examination of the school records of all children in connection with 
the administering of group intelligence and achievement tests. Each 
child admitted to a special class should, however, receive an individual 
psychological examination. Children with special disability, or special 
mental abnormalities other than feeble-mindedness should, if possible, 
be cared for in other ways. 


3. CLASSIFICATION. Feeble-minded children should be admitted to 
special classes as early as possible in their school careers. Children 
below middle-imbecile grade should not be admitted unless it seems 
wise to make custodial rather than educational provision for such 
children in the public schools. This is not because children with men- 
tal ages under five cannot learn something, but rather that the amount 
that they can learn with profit is too slight to warrant the school 
system in carrying the burden and the expense. Such children can be 
better cared for by instruction at home through visiting teachers or 
by commitment to public institutions. 

Children below moron grade should be considered as ultimately 
institutional cases and should be taught accordingly. 

It is rather doubtful whether all feeble-minded children with men- 
tal ages above ten should be segregated in special classes for the feeble- 
minded. The diagnosis of such high-grade feeble-mindedness is gen- 
erally an expert, technical matter and often has only academic signi- 
ficance. These children should not be excluded from the lower grades 
of vocational, trade, or industrial instruction. 

In other words, the majority of children in these special classes 
should be high-grade imbeciles, low-grade morons, and middle-grade 
morons. As far as possible they should be grouped according to level 
of intelligence. This grouping is greatly facilitated by means of spe- 
cial schools or special centers which also make possible a greater diver- 
sity, a greater intensity, and a greater efficiency of instruction. 

4. Curricutum. The curriculum and its time apportionment de- 
pends upon the average intelligence and the average life age as well 
as the average I. Q. of the special class group. We believe that in 
the near future we shall be fairly well agreed on the following time 
allotments. For children with mental ages below Binet mental age six 
years: recreation and physical training, including music, dramatics, 
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and hygiene, 30 per cent; manual and industrial arts, 30 per cent; seat 
work (oral English, oral arithmetic, story-telling, and so on), 20 per 
cent; household arts, 20 per cent. This proportion should vary some- 
what according to local circumstances. For children with mental ages 
of six, seven and eight years the same program may be followed 
except that the seat work may be shifted in the direction of more 
advanced teaching with the introduction of some book work and a 
slight increase of time in the direction of manual and industrial arts. 
For children with mental ages above eight years much of the recrea- 
tional and physical training may be combined with manual and indus- 
trial work while the allotment of academic time may be increased 
perhaps to forty per cent. 

Throughout the curriculum emphasis should be laid upon practi- 

cal and concrete subject matter. The content of the manual sub- 
jects should be based on a survey of the principal industries or activi- 
ties of the community with a definite view to considering the possibility 
of a period of continuation work in such industries by co-ordinating 
the special class with the industrial life of the community. The tra- 
ditional formal training in the primitive manual arts has probably 
been over-emphasized. The educational value of this training may be 
obtained equally well if not better in such industrial activities as house- 
hold mechanics, housekeeping activities, apprentice work, and semi- 
skilled labor which are feasible in the higher grades of children. 
5. MetHop. The method of teaching feeble-minded children has 
been one of the outstanding successes of these special classes. It is 
difficult to anticipate any definite improvement in this direction. Em- 
phasis should be placed on concreteness, specific detail and motivation 
through interest. 

It should be possible, however, in the next ten years to job- 
analyze the learning situations which confront feeble-minded children 
with a view to rendering teaching both easier and more effective. It 
is more than likely that the most outstanding advances in special 
class teaching as such in future years will come from detailed analysis 
of the unit operations in learning. We cannot at present be sure of 
the sequence and importance of particular steps in learning until we 
have evaluated these steps in terms of their natural priority and the 
demands which they make upon the native ability of the pupils. 
Neither can we really succeed in measuring the results of teaching 
until we know what the cost of learning is, and this measurement re- 
quires the knowledge of these detailed steps in learning. 
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6. SUPERVISION. Increased and more effective supervision is an out- 
standing need in special class education. Educational progress may 
be measured in terms of the effectiveness of supervision. Throughout 
the country the outstanding centers of special class education have been 
determined by the quality of the supervision. Good teachers welcome 
competent supervision and poor teachers require it. The principle of 
supervision or of good executive management lies at the bottom of 
most American enterprises and is perhaps the most important single 
factor in modern educational advancement. 


State supervision in the smaller states and in rural districts is an 

outstanding necessity. The problem of classification and instruction 
in rural districts is one of the most serious which confronts special 
education. Improvement in these smaller districts is almost impossible 
except in isolated instances without state supervision. With the ad- 
vancing years county supervision may become equally important. In 
the larger states, or where the smaller municipalities are relatively 
frequent in a given geographical area, the establishment of county 
special classes or county mental clinics should be one of the natural 
outgrowths of state supervision. This need has already been met in 
at least one state by the use of boarding centers. Such state super- 
vision should include co-ordination with state institutions. The co- 
ordination is simpler and more effective under a system of state con- 
trol. 
7. Soctat REsponsiBiLity. Public education everywhere is a social 
institution and all teachers are responsible to society at large for one 
of the most important aspects of our national life. The social re- 
sponsibility of special education is no less well-defined than that of 
general education. The feeble-minded child, because of his mental 
deficiency, cannot be expected to manage his own affairs independently 
of supervision. The special class, therefore, falls short of its mission 
if it does not in a large measure definitely provide for the social 
adaptation of its graduates. Bridging the gap between the school and 
the community is its definite responsibility. 

The newer studies of the feeble-minded, both in institutions and 
in special classes, reveal unsuspected social and economic capabilities 
in these children. Through education and subsequent social supervi- 
sion it has been possible to salvage a definite number of individuals 
who would otherwise have been social failures. The follow-up idea 
is not new but has not yet been followed as persistently or as success- 
fully as its success when tried has warranted. The continuation-class 
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idea is just as feasible with special class children as it is with others 
who reach the legal age for working papers. Special class teachers 
have repeatedly pointed out the folly of turning these children loose 
at the end of their legal school period, but very few centers have suc- 
ceeded in establishing an adequate system of placement and supervision. 

These are some of the trends in the special education of the 
feeble-minded. These goals have already been reached in some places. 
The burden of this forecast, then, is not an idle dream, but rather a 
prediction that the pioneer demonstrations scattered throughout the 
country will in the next ten years become more widespread. 


From Licorice to Lake 
E. R. Johnstone, Director 
The Training School at Vineland, N. J. 


Our readers will remember that some years ago we reported 
upon an experiment in surface irrigation conducted at the Colony at 
Menantico by the Division of Agricultural Engineering of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. The experiment was conducted 
to show the relative value of overhead irrigation or ditch (surface) 
irrigation, over no irrigation. 

Many years ago when Mr. Skinner came East from Ohio, he 
stopped at The Training School and showed us a nipple he had 
patented. It would throw a solid stream of water about as large as 
the lead in a heavy pencil, for a distance of about fifteen feet (under 
our water pressure) which would then break into spray and fall 
like rain. 

There had been little irigation used in this part of New Jersey 
up to this time and crops suffered severely for from four to six 
weeks in midsummer. We were glad therefore to discuss the advis- 
ability of placing permanent pipes and a suitable sprinkler system in 
our fields. Mr. Skinner offered to put the system in a five acre field 
for the actual cost of installation, making no charge for his own time. 
This was agreed to and insofar as I know the five acre plot opposite 
our store room was the first installation of the Skinner system in this 
part of the country. This first installation is still working satisfac- 
torily and today there are hundreds of acres in South Jersey under 
this type of irrigation. Not only does the irrigation protect the crops 
in the summer heat but also it protects early spring and late fall crops 
from the frosts, for the turning on of the water takes up the cold 
and frequently saves the crop. 
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But for our purposes we need much irrigation on many acres of 
land and we did not feel that we could undertake the expense of pip. 
ing all of the land we should like to irrigate and so the experiment 
first mentioned was undertaken. This was carried on under the super- 
vision of Mr. George Mitchell of Vineland, who for many years has 
conducted experiments here on behalf of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


Three plots of equal size were laid out side by side and similar 
crops planted in each. One had no irrigation, one had the overhead 
system and the third the surface or ditch system. The experiment 
ran for two seasons, and it was found that if we could use water from 
a running stream where there was sufficient fall, we could do the 
work satisfactorily and much more economically by surface irrigation. 
We made a survey of ouf property at the Colony at Menantico and 
found that there are many acres there that can be irrigated by the 
surface system if we could only put a dam on the stream that ran 
along the East line. 


But we owned only one side of the stream. The land on the 
other side belonged to a large tobacco company. They were experi- 
menting to see whether or not licorice could be grown here. We 
later found that the experiment had been given up and so we tried 
to secure from them a strip of land of perhaps one-hundred acres so 
that we could dam the stream without flooding property belonging to 
someone else. However they wished to sell all of their holdings, 
amounting to several hundred acres, in one piece and it seemed as 
though we could not secure the relatively small amount we wanted. 

About this time Professor Sheppard of Columbia visited us and 
we took him out to see the Colony. He was greatly interested in the 
irrigation plan and when we told him of the licorice experiment he 
remarked that he had not thought of licorice since his boyhood days 
excepting once when he and our Dr. Lehman were in Europe they 
had seen a. whole boat load ready for shipment to the Forbes & McAn- 
drew Tobacco Company. “Well,” I said, “this is indeed a coincidence 
for that is the firm that owns this land.” I then told him that we 
were anxious to secure a piece of it but had been unable to do so. 
He told me he knew the President very well and would endeavor to 
get him interested. Not long afterwards we received a letter from 
the secretary saying that at an informal meeting of their Board they 
had decided to sell us a strip, and a few days later we were notified 
that if we would pay for the transfer they would give it to us. 
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We at once agreed to this plan and within a few weeks they sent 
us a deed for four-hundred and seventy acres. This was a splendid 
gift, for much of this is upland and even in the swamp section there 
are many small “islands” that are ideal for growing Norway spruce, 
red pine and fir. 

There was one small patch of about ten acres, however, that did 
not belong to the tobacco company and while it was marked on an 
old map, the newer maps did not show it in the same location. Road 
lines were different on the old and the new maps and the surveys 
were made so many years ago that all lines and roads are obliterated, 
and although a careful search was made we could find no surveyors’ 
marks for this patch. The only thing to do now was to find the owner. 
After much search he was found, through the tax books, to be living 
in Wilkes-Barre. 

Through our good friend Mr. Robbins we got in touch with him 
and arranged to make the purchase. A price was fixed and the owner 
Mr. Alexander Patterson, made us a gift, Mr. Robbins made us a 
gift, and Mr. Merithew sold some soy bean seed and we had enough 
money. The land is now ours. As nearly as we can tell it is about 
where the site of the dam will be. 

There was one more piece of land of about sixty acres that 
reaches up along the stream on the Colony side that is ideal for our 
irrigation plans. But we hardly felt that we could afford to buy it. 
I went to our good friend Mr. Evan Kimble and he agreed to give us 
half of the price and Mr. Walter E. Turner, who was part owner 
gave us part of the cost and now it also is ours. 

All of this long story is told to let you know of our good friends 
who have made this big piece of irrigation work possible and also 
to tell you that we are now ready to start on the dam. The lines for 
the levels have been run. The Government men have made the sur- 
vey. The right season has come and we shall start work in a few 
weeks and hope to complete the dam this winter. 

The boys have already started to cut the wood off the one-hun- 
dred acres of land that will be flooded and much of this we believe 
will find a ready sale for basket making or for fire wood. Next sum- 
mer we hope to irrigate a number of acres as well as to have a fine 
lake for boating, bathing and fishing. 

We need about two-thousand dollars to complete the whole thing. 
If you know of anyone who would like to help ? 
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Post School Supervision of Subnormal Children* 
Marcia Kirk 
Special Class Teacher, Rome, N. Y. 


People interested in the education of subnormal children have for 
some time recognized the need for a system of “follow-up” or post 
school supervision which would help these boys and girls make satis- 
factory adjustments in industry. What agency can best carry on this 
work has not been determined nor has a universal plan of procedure 
been outlined. Various communities in New York State have met 
their local problem with fair satisfaction. As the supervisor of special 
classes has learned of these local movements, she has asked a repre- 
sentative to send her a report. It has seemed advisable to compile 
these reports into a bulletin in the hope that they would prove sug- 
gestive to other localities interested in the same problem. 


Before telling how I do this work, I think I should tell how it 
all started. The late R. H. Barringer, then principal of the school 
which bears his name, was responsible for the organization of our 
special classes. Under his direction a list of practical things that the 
children would need in daily life was compiled. This included as 
much practical book work as the mental abilities of the children war- 
ranted. Health habits, morals, and habits of thrift were stressed 
since these people are so largely pupils of habit. 


Then Mr. Barringer said: “Your pupils are all fifteen and six- 
teen years old, they will be ready to go out to work in another year. 
What are you going to do with them? How will they get jobs? 
When they lose jobs, as these boys will, who is going to the shop, 
if need be, to get them re-instated? Who is going to look them up 
when they make a mess of things outside of work? If we are to get 
the most out of the special classes, if these classes are to be a bene- 
fit to the children and through them a benefit to the community, you 
must follow each pupil and keep following him until he makes good. 
You must show him that you have faith in him. You know he is 
going to make good. When he fails pick him up and start him again. 
The normal boy as he leaves school can look out for himself—this 
boy cannot until his new surroundings have become familiar to him, 
until his work is a habit. It’s all up to you as teacher.” 


* Reprinted from the N. Y. State Special Class Bulletin. 
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We have many factories in Rome where there are many simple 
jobs that these boys can fill and in which they can be self-supporting. 
Mr. Barringer saw personally the man in each factory who would be 
most influential, stating the case and stressing the fact that these - 
people could be made an asset since they would take the plodding jobs 
that a bright boy wouldn’t take and couldn’t hold if he did because 
the deadly monotony would un-nerve him. Later I was given per- 
sonal letters that gave me entrance into the factories and the courtesy 
and help which I couldn’t have obtained otherwise. 


We have a record sheet on which is entered the boy’s first job, 
the factory foreman, wages, kind of work, and so on, and each suc- 
ceeding job is tabulated in the same way. These children nearly al- 
ways shift about several times before they settle down, stick to a 
job and make good. No child ever leaves the class until he has a 
job. He may leave the first job in a few days but he must have some 
kind of a job before leaving school. The foreman of the different 
shops knowing my type of boy and the kind of a job he can fill will 
phone me when they have a place. My older boys who are working 
also watch for openings as a sort of big brother idea. Then if a 
boy loses his job he comes or is sent to me because he knows the 
foreman is going to telephone me. I fix it for him if I can. If his 
failure is due to inability we shift him to a job for which he is better 
fitted. 

These then are the steps in my follow-up work. First, we se- 
cure the co-operation of the factory people who, knowing my type 
of boy, hire him and help in training him to make good. Secondly, 
the boy himself co-operates. If he gets into trouble with the police, 
and it is sometimes, he sends to the school and we straighten things 
out if it is best. The third factor of the follow-up work here is the 
“Big Brother” idea. The boys know we will stand back of them if 
they deserve it and they in turn stand guard over each other. Often 
on entering my room in the morning I see a mark on a certain win- 
dow which means there is a letter in our box (a hole in the side of 
the building). It is often a request that I look after Tony or George 
as they are going with “bad boys” or it may say “Mrs. get 
a boy to as soon as you can. A good job.” I attend to it 
at once. It is really a sort of club idea. My boys who left 14 years 
ago are as interested as the boys who are leaving now. In fact it 
was the attitude of the first few classes which made the present condi- 
tion possible. Mr. Barringer so impressed them with the idea of keep- 
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ing me informed of their jobs and other personal matters that they 
have handed it down through the years. This shows clearly in the 
next phase of my follow-up work. 


The next phase may not seem worth while to you but it has been 
a great factor in keeping my boys loyal and interested and given me 
a chance to keep hold of them. It is our Christmas gathering. On 
the day school closes for vacation we give over the day and sometimes 
the evening to entertaining these ex-pupils. We have a play, refresh- 
ments, plenty of music, a Christmas tree with its ornaments and lights, 
and we crowd into this day all the happiness that is possible. We 
just glow with enthusiasm over those who are making good. (Their 
successes are such minor affairs that no one else would notice them 
but they are big to these boys.) We show them that we believe in 
them and their ability to make good and go straight. We are proud 
of them. We show them that some one cares, and after all isn’t that 
what keeps most of us straight? While the music, refreshments and 
so forth are going on, I can find out all I want to know about these 
boys, their jobs, bank accounts, their other personal matters. If 
some are unable to come they send cards. We in turn send them 
greetings. This Christmas party has really become a great feature in 
keeping track of these people. 

Don’t feel that the follow-up work is a burden. It is so simply 
and easily done. First, the co-operation of the factory people. Se- 
cond the co-operation of my big boys. Third, our happy Christmas 
gathering when they all tell me their troubles and all the pleasures 
that have happened to them. I sometimes think that the factory 
people and my big boys, and all who keep me informed and help me, 
are doing the follow-up work. I am simply taking the report and 
recording it. Anyway I have a complete record up to date of every 
pupil I have had. 

Perhaps you would be interested in another phase of this work. 
So many of our people come from the poorer homes. Often the home 
is one where no help can be given financially if the boy needs money, 
so we must help. The mills are in the eastern part of the city, the 
boy needs a wheel, his father isn’t able to help. So the boy comes 
to the school. I see that he gets his wheel paying for it at so much 
a week, and he pays for it too. In the same way three cases at the 
hospital have been helped. 

Is it worth while? Yes, it is. These boys are going to make 
better men and happier men for this little touch of human kindness. 
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js someone who will be sympathetic, who will be pleased with their 
successes and will help them when in trouble until they can learn to 
depend on themselves and to help others. They need someone to 
whom they can look for a little protection with the feeling that she 
is interested in having them make good and go straight. This isn’t 
mere sentiment, either, but is good plain business sense. It’s our job, 
and a big job it is too, to make these people into something resembling 
good citizens and its the after school follow-up work that has to do 
a large portion of this citizen making. If we are to make special class 
work successful we must convince the community in which we find 
ourselves that these children are better for the training and after care 
of the special class. Do they ever fail to make good? Yes, very often, 
but if we can help even half of those we handle in our classes to keep 
straight and be self-supporting it is worth while. 















Institutional Notes 






The little folks at Baker Cottage have had two parties this month. 
One a “Pink Tea” given by Miss Pfaff, house-mother, in honor of 
Miss Emerson and Miss McMurray who are returning to their homes 
in New Zealand. The living room was decorated very prettily with 
pink and white crepe paper, a vase on the living room table held 
beautiful pink flowers and each little fellow wore a pink necktie. 
After the children had played many different kinds of games Miss 
Pfaff served delicious refreshments to her guests and their friends. 









The other was a valentine party. Each boy, as he took his place 
at the table, was given a valentine. Red hearts were everywhere, 
candy hearts, paper hearts and one little fellow said, “Even the cakes 
have little hearts.” Each little fellow was filled to the brim with sand- 
wiches, fruit, ice-cream and cake. After supper games were played 
until bed time. It would be hard, indeed, to find a happier group of 
boys or more smiling faces than those seated at the table. At both 
parties it did the grown-ups a world of good to see the little children 


so happy. 


The nursery children at Cattell had been talking about a party 
for days and wondering if they were going to have a Valentine party. 
These little children were so surprised and happy when Miss Rolling 
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opened the door to the room that had been closed part of the day, and 
saw the table decorated with crepe paper streamers from the Ceiling 
and hearts and cupids everywhere. After each child had been given a 
pretty valentine cap it was indeed a beautiful picture to see their happy 
faces. Miss Rolling served sandwiches, heart shaped cakes and ice- 
cream. 


The Sayford Club boys were entertained by friends of Professor 
Nash at a concert held in the auditorium of Garrison Hall. Since 
these boys were considerably in debt and repairs were needed on some 
of their club room furniture this seemed to be a good opportunity 
to raise the necessary amount and therefore a charge of twenty-five 
cents was made to the employees and some of the children who had 
money and also wished to pay, although no one was deprived of the 
entertainment whether they paid admission or not. The entertain- 
ment consisted of orchestra selections by the Holmes-Baker Orchestra 


_ of Millville, also Mr. Walter C. Reeves, baritone, favored with several 


numbers and Mr. Harry Hampton, monologuist, added a lot of good 
humor to the evening. After the concert the employees and the Say- 
ford Club boys went to Upper Garrison Hall and played games and 
danced for an hour or two. 


Buster W. entertained about twenty of his friends at a birthday 
party held in one of the smaller dining rooms at Robison Cottage. 
Buster received a huge birthday cake from home. He sat at the head 
of the table, but when the time came to light the candles Buster called 
on his good friend Mrs. McClure to do the honors. While the candles 
were burning each boy was asked to either tell a story, sing or recite. 
After each boy had had his share of good things to eat they were 
entertained with music. After singing their good-night song the boys 


wished Buster many more happy birthdays. 
A. H. 


The Training School will hold its twentieth 
session of Summer School for the training of 
teachers for backward and mentally deficient chil- 


dren—July 9th to August 17th, 1928. 
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